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CLEANING MADE EASY 


FASTER, EASIER CLEANING—PICK UP DUST, DIRT OR LIQUIDS 
HEAVY DUTY — COMMERCIAL 
TORNADO vacuum cleaners 
a <“&—= SERIES 400 


WITH REMOVABLE 
MOTOR UNIT 


Available in 34, | or 1!/2 H.P. models, 
stainless steel or baked enamel tanks. 
Available with 10" rear wheels and 
handle as shown or 4 casters. Can be 
used with |!/,"" or 2" hose. Motor re- 
moves to become blower, Pac-Vac, 
or air sweeper. 


SERIES 300 ——> dl 
QUIET TYPE WITH 
INTERNAL FILTER 


Powered with | H.P. by-pass motor 
and 3 stage fan. Internal filter, quiet 

type. Remove filter for wet pickup. =) 
Water shut-off valve available. Tanks o) 
and bases same as (and interchange- : 
able) with 400 Series. - 300 


esi" 














Attachments available for all cleaning operations. 


General For complete 


information or demonstration 
Deluxe 


Contact 
Industrial 
Floor NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No. 
Machines NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
wage dependable 1544 Madison Ave. 
a MEMPHIS—TENNESSEE 





Scrub, polish, wax, 








ee HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
* New double lever—Safety switch with either hand. Broadway at Jackson 
* Fully adjustable handle—Set for comfort of operation or easy KNOXVILLE—TENNESSEE 
storage. 
* Feature for feature—Machines engineered for long, hard de- CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
pendable service. PRODUCTS 


Twelfth and Carter 


* Size for every requirement—Brush sizes from 13" to 23", 
CHATTANOOGA—TENNESSEE 


capacitor or repulsion induction motors. 
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Approved and used. at 
more than 1000 colleges 
and universities 






H...: as America’s most 
complete and up-to-date desk dic- 
tionary, used in colleges and 
universities all over America, 
WEBsSTER’s NEw Wor Lp DIcrTION- 
Ary, College Edition, is new from 
AtoZ... the first truly new dic- 
tionary in more than three dec- 
ades. It contains so much more of 
everything you want: more pages 
(1,760) ... more entries (142,000) 
..-more pictures (1,220 illustrat- 
ing 3,100 terms) ... more ex- 
amples of usage . .. more complete 
etymologies ...more social, 
business, scientific terms. An 


indispensable reference book for 
everyone who uses the English No. 60-1 thaw they decodes 
language. with thumb index, $6.75 


@@I have found WesSTER’s New Wortp Dictionary, College Edition, 
invariably instructive, full, and extremely easy to use. The definitions 


are not only terse and clear but also elegant...” 
—PROFESSOR JACQUES BaArzuUN, Columbia University 


@6Excellently planned, eminently usable, fresh, handsome, full, and con- 
venient.”—ProFessor CarLos BAKER, Princeton University 


WEBSTER’S NEW |WORLD} DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 
At All Retail Bookstores 


or 
It May Be Ordered 














from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
P. O. Box 367 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 





















Most Reading 


is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 
ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 





OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 
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Random Notes 
THE LUNCHEON conversation turned to pub- 
lications, and Mr. Moore inquired specific- 
ally about our work with THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. “I’ve always had a special inter- 





est in it,” he said, “since I helped set it 
up.”? 

We pricked up our ears not to miss a 
sound, and were delighted with accounts 
of more early beginnings. ““We worked day 
and night,” he continued, “to prepare for 
the Representative Assembly. But people 
were so reluctant to part with their money 
for memberships, many came with their 
lists and fees in hand.” 

Another organization of which he spoke 
with justifiable pride was the Little Tenn, 
the first sectional organization within the 
Tennessee Athletic Association. Its pur- 
pose: to establish more stringent rules for 
athletics and sportsmanship than those en- 
forced by the state association. 

“Mr. Moore was always such an un- 
usually fair person,” says W. H. Yarbrough, 
also one of the charter members, “he 
insisted on higher standards.” 

After serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
State Teachers’ Association, Mr. Moore was 
elected president in 1935, the year its name 
was changed to the Tennessee Education 
Association. He served as chairman of the 
TEA legislative committee twice, as a 
member of the State Textbook Commission 
and of the Board of Control of the Ten- 
nessee Secondary School Athletic Assecia- 
tion. He worked in the U. S. office of Edu- 
cation under the late Dr. P. P. Claxton. 

Next month Mr. Moore retires after serv- 
ing thirty-two years as superintendent of 
Clarksville City Schools, but his leadership 
in many areas will long be reflected in the 
work of many who have been inspired by 
him. We on the staff of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER have been given higher purposes 
in knowing this one of its founders.—D. D. 





4‘Yhe Administrative Council of the State 
Teachers’ Association authorized publication of 
The Tennessee Teacher at its meeting December 
23, 1933, and appointed a committee on publica- 
tions composed of the president B. O. Duggan, 
R. Lee Thomas, and C. H. Moore, then secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 
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We ... must think of creativity as an organic process which involves 
quite profoundly the inwividual as generator, and ultimately and in- 
escapably, the society of which he is a part. And asa corollary to this 
fact, it is significant that the interpretation of a creative program in 
terms of its objectives, procedures and claims cannot and will not be 
accomplished by organizations. Group thinking and group action have 
unquestioned value as stimulating agents, but in the final analysis, the 
implementation of principles calls for the deepest involvement on the 
part of every individual who dares to teach. Ultimately, the success of 
our venture will depend on each teacher's imaginative and inspired 
solutions at the local level, which is the proving grounds where all 
theory finds the acid test of its worth. 

—I. L. DE FRANCESCO 















No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who learned 

a lesson about 
vacations.... 


-- the hard way! 


sabi 
A ical 
ee 
] 


++-plus the convenience You have such peace of 

of a fully equipped mind going Greyhound, 

restroom! too. Records prove it's 
many times safer than 
driving yourself, 


It costs less than you It’s so much 
think to take a Greyhound 

vacation! What's more, more fun to take 
you can vacation NOW—pay the bus.... 

LATER with Greyhound's 

Charge-A-Tour plan. 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


And Greyhound goes to 
every favorite vacation- 
land in the country... 
with wonderful tours from 
which to choose! 





«and leave the 
driving to us! 
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vacations for this Miss! 


But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing, every- 
thing! 


Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 





HUNDREDS OF PRE-PLANNED TOURS 
DEPARTING FROM YOUR CITY! 


THESE AND MANY MORE EXCITING 
PLACES TO GO: 


CHOICE OF 33 ESCORTED TOURS 
- +++ YOU GO WITH A HAPPY GROUP: 








NEW ENGLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


FLORIDA CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON 
GREAT SMOKIES 


UTAH PARKS 
COLORADO ROCKIES 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC 
MEXICO 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK THEATRES BOSTON 


WESTERN CIRCLE 
YELLOWSTONE 
YOSEMITE 

NIAGARA FALLS 
KENTUCKY CAVES 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
HAWAII 

EUROPE 

CARIBBEAN 


MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH ST. PETERSBURG 





TOUR: STARTING FROM DAYS 
NEW ENGLAND Albany 7 
CALIFORNIA Chicago 20 
CANADIAN ROCKIES Chicago 12 
COLORADO Chicago 8 
YELLOWSTONE Chicago 12 
WEST COAST Dallas 15 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST Los Angeles 14 
GASPE Montreal 7 
MEXICO CITY San Antonio 12 
ALASKA San Francisco 28 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


Wash., D. C. 
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On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service*you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight-. 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 








SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS GIVING COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION ON EXCITING 
GREYHOUND TOURS FROM YOUR CITY! 
Mail to 

Tour Department 

Southeastern Greyhound Lines 

5260 Peachtree Industrial Blvd. 

Chamblee, Ga. 

Name 
Address 
City State 

I am particularly interested in a vacation to 

















I prefer (check one): 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) Oo 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) Oo 


ca ese em att i sn tis tl 








ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Helps “mirror” finishes hold bright future 


. 


i 


Even the finishes are exciting on the new cars! They have new color, new gleam. 

They stay new looking longer, seldom need polishing, shrug off bad weather. Esso Research 
helped in perfecting these fine finishes by developing fast-drying 

solvents derived from oil. Your car looks better, runs better — because 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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EDITORIAL 


Financing Education 


LMOST everyone will admit that he wants the 
£&% best schools possible for boys and girls. People 
also admit the importance of education for national 
welfare. They concede that our hope for survival 
and the continuation of our form of government and 
our way of life depend on an educated people. We 
must depend on an educated and well-trained people. 

What people are not willing to admit is that to 
maintain the type education necessary to accomplish 
these ends requires more money. More money will be 
required not only to maintain the level of education 
we now have in Tennessee, but even more will be 
required to raise educational standards, There are 
three sources from which money for education may 
come. These are the state government, the local gov- 
ernment, and the national government. 


State Funds for Education 
Ir 1s conceded by most people that education is a 
state function and, therefore, a state responsibility. 
The State of Tennessee is appropriating for the 
1959-61 biennium $258,957,274 for all educational 
purposes, an increase of approximately $32,550,000. 
This compares to an increase of approximately $5,- 
500,000 for all other state functions, exclusive of 
highways which are financed largely by federal funds. 
Of the nearly $259,000,000 appropriated for educa- 
tion for the coming biennium, more than $196,000,- 
000 goes for grades 1-12, $19,000,000 of this amount 
being for increases in teachers’ salaries. The increase 
is to pay the state salary schedule, and for new teach- 
ing positions. In 1957-58, appropriations for educa- 
tion amounted to 40.8 per cent of the total state 
revenue, 

Some people believe that the state is doing all it 
should do for education. In fact, there are people 
who think that the state is doing too much and that 
more responsibility should be placed on local govern- 
ments. Of course, this is a matter of opinion, It is 
true that Tennessee ranks ninth from the top among 
the states in the amount of state funds as compared 
to local funds spent for education. This is on a 
percentage basis. 

Tennessee ranks about twenty-fourth in the actual 
number of dollars spent for education from state 
funds. Considered on this basis, it would seem that 
the state is doing its share for education. However, 
the people have a right to pay for their schools in 
any way they think best. Where the money is to come 
from, new sources of revenue or increases in present 
taxes, is a matter of opinion and debate. But the state 
must have an increase in revenue, if we are to pay 
for the kind of education Tennesseans need and 
want. 
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Local Funds for Education 


THE AMOUNT of money required of. local school sys- 
tems for participation in the equalization fund is 
$18,120,000. This figure.is based on an objective 
formula which determines the amount each school 
system is to raise. The counties of the state are rais- 
ing approximately twice as much as is required and 
the city systems are raising approximately three times 
the amount required. The total funds spent for 
education by counties and cities last year in excess of 
the required amount was $31,506,167. 

Many local school systems are supplementing the 
state salary schedule. In fact, 47 counties of the 87 
reporting as of September 1958, were supplementing 
211 salaries to some extent. Eighty of 87 systems re- 
porting supplement special teachers, band teachers, 
coaches or others when they do not supplement all 
teachers’ salaries. The supplements range from $50 
a year in some small counties to $1125 minimum to 
$2200 maximum in one city school system. One 
rural county pays a supplement of $600 to all teach- 
ers. Davidson County pays the highest county supple- 
ment, the supplement being $885 to $1769 for a 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree. 

Many local school systems insist that the burden 
of support be placed on the state because the sources 
of taxation are limited almost entirely to a property 
tax in the counties. This led to a move in the last 
legislature to open up additional sources of revenue 
to local governments. However, the legislature seemed 
to be in no mood to permit any kind of new taxes, 
and all efforts along this line failed. When one con- 
siders the fact that the state ranks twenty-fourth in 
number of dollars paid for operating the school sys- 
tem, it is evident that local governments are not 
measuring up to the financial efforts made by those in 
many other states for supporting education. Whatever 
position one takes in this matter, he must admit that 
it is reasonable for local governments to make greater 
effort in the financing of education. Perhaps teachers 
and lay leaders may be interested in planning a cam- 
paign to increase salaries on the local level. We have 
materials that may help you. 


Federal Funds for Education 


WE BELIEVE that both the state government and the 
local government should provide more financial aid 
for education. However, it seems that these two 
sources will not be able to provide the assistance 
needed; therefore, many people are looking to the 
Federal Government to provide financial support. 
This idea is not new. Federal assistance to education 





is older than the Constitution itself. Aid in many 
forms has been given education by the Federal 
Government. 

A 1957 Gallup poll on federal aid for schools 
showed that the people favored this support by a 
large majority. The Murray-Metcalf Bill before the 
Congress at this time would bring to Tennessee ap- 
proximately $23,000,000 the first year of operation, 
increasing to approximately $94,000,000 a year after 
the fourth year. . 

Senator Murray, in presenting this bill, made this 
statement: “Many sitting in this chamber today owe 
much of their own education to the national endow- 
ment of public schools established by the foresight 
of our nation’s founders. Can we who owe so much 
fail to invest in turn in the education of our own 
children and grandchildren.” 

Money received by states from the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill, if enacted into law, could be used for two 
purposes—school buildings and teachers’ salaries. The 
state itself would determine how this money would 
be distributed. The bill is as free of federal control 
as any which has been presented to the Congress. 
Section 11 of the bill states: “In the administration 
of this act, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over policy determina- 
tion, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, 
or the administration of any school or school system.” 





You who are interested in promoting the Murray- 
Metcalf Bill should write your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress asking their support of Senate 
Bill 2 and House Bill 22. 

Funds which should come from the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill would not solve our nation’s school financial 
problems. The state and local school systems will still 
have to maintain and increase their present efforts 
to support schools. Every reliable study of our na- 
tion’s educational needs in the past five years has 
shown that within the next decade our expenditures 
for schools must at least be doubled. The White 
House Conference on Education in 1954 reported that 
funds would have to be doubled. The Rockefeller 
Report entitled “The Pursuit of Excellence” stated 
in 1958, that funds would have to be doubled. 

The State government, the local government, and 
the Federal Government can and must do more for 
education. The answer concerning new revenue to 
meet the educational needs will have to be deter- 
mined by the people. The time to educate the boys 
and girls is now. We are attempting to educate all 
the children of all the people. This is democracy, 
and this is our way of life. To maintain this position 
will require a great deal of money. It is true, educa- 
tion is expensive, but ignorance costs more than 
education. We cannot allow ignorance and illiteracy 
to exist in this country. We believe the people are 
willing to pay. —F.E.B. 


Recent Educational Legislation 


Legislation passed by the Eighty-First 
General Assembly of Tennessee— 

1. Provides a total of $258,957,274 
for school purposes during the 1959-61 
biennium, an increase of $32,550,216. 

2. Authorizes the state to issue bonds 
not exceeding $10,600,000 for improve- 
ments and construction of facilities 
at State institutions of learning and 
for acquisition of property for such 
institutions. 

3. Permits teachers who did not elect 
Social Security coverage in 1957 to do 
so by June 30, 1959. Permits selection 
of retirement option when eligible to 
retire. 

4. Allows teacher retirement credit 
for time spent in military service if 
incurred within 90 days after leaving 
teaching service and upon return to 
teaching within five years of an honor- 
able discharge. 

5. Increases teachers’ allowed  ac- 
cumulated annua] sick leave from 36 
to 40 days. 

6. Requires local boards of education 
to prescribe reasonable regulations, 
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standards and procedures to govern the 
accounting of all student activity funds 
collected in individual schools. 

7. Reduces from 16 to 15 years the 
age limit at which a board of education 
may excuse a child from complying 
with the compulsory attendance law. 

8. Places responsibility for enforcing 
school attendance laws in local school 
boards. 

9. Permits employment of student 
learners between ages 16 and 18, subject 
to supervision, in the following occupa- 
tions previously prohibited: steel plants, 
operating wood and metal working 
machines and spray painting. 

10. Increases the maximum reim- 
bursement for training of severely 
mentally retarded children from $300 to 
$360 a year, the ratio between state 
and local funds not changed. 

11. Enables school principals for 
good cause to suspend a child from rid- 
ing a school bus. 

12. Amends the school census law so 
that the State school quadrennial census 
will not be taken in any quadrennium 


in which a Federal decennial census is 
taken. 

13. Provides for county contracts for 
teaching in private or city public ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

14. Allows county boards of educa- 
tion to contract with special school dis- 
tricts for teaching. 

15. Requires city and special school 
district superintendents to meet the 
same certification requirements as those 
which now apply to county superin- 
tendents. 

16. Forbids motorists to pass a school 
bus stopped for loading or unloading 
children, even at the previously per- 
mitted speed of 5 m.p.h. 


The proposal to initiate procedures to 
amend the State Constitution to permit 
classification of property for tax pur- 
poses and to give legislative power to 
levy income taxes was defeated. 

A resolution was passed directing the 
State Historian to survey Tennessee 
history teaching in schools and colleges 
of Tennessee. 
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Lenoir City is one of several school systems 
recently granted local salary supplements. Mr. 
Buckner tells the story behind a successful campaign. 


A Good Product Sells 


By J. GUY BUCKNER 
Superintendent 
Lenoir City Schools 


HEY said it couldn’t be done” 

is a phrase one might apply to 
the chance some people thought 
Lenoir City teachers had in receiv- 
ing a substantial raise locally for 
the school year 1959-60. Yet when 
one analyzes the victory won by the 
local teachers on February 23, 1959, 
when the Lenoir City Council ap- 
proved the entire $400 blanket 
increase the local Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had requested, it can be seen 
that no modern miracle was in- 
volved. The combination of con- 
tributing factors included a united 
group of teachers who felt that they 
deserved higher salaries, a com- 
munity aware of the need and 
willing to pay the price, hard work 
and great leadership both within 
the ranks of teachers and lay 
citizens, and correct timing. 

The Lenoir City School System 
is composed of two elementary 
schools (grades 1-6 and 1-8) and a 
high school, serving a school popu- 
lation of approximately 1600. For 
years the educational program in 
the schools has been recognized 
locally and across the state as one 
of the best in the state. Unlike some 
systems which have been forced into 
the widespread practice of hiring 
some permit teachers, Lenoir City’s 
teachers have been well qualified 
and have been of the highest 
calibre. 

Of the fifty-eight teachers em- 
ployed by the system during the 
current school year, eight hold 
master’s degrees, thirty-eight hold 
bachelor’s degrees, three have com- 
pleted three years of college train- 
ing, and nine have completed two 
years of college. All are certified. 
The beginning salary for a teacher 
holding a B.S. degree for the cur- 
rent year was $2,800 representing 
a $350 local supplement above the 
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state salary schedule. This salary, 
however, was lower than that paid 
by a few of the other systems in the 
Knoxville metropolitan area in 
which Lenoir City is located. A mass 
exodus was not under way, but some 
Lenoir City teachers have taken 
positions in these other systems dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Although some meager efforts 
had been made to secure increases 
in salary for teachers since the last 
local supplement was made in 1956, 
Lenoir City’s teachers have concen- 
trated largely on doing a good teach- 
ing job. The public appreciated the 
effort but gave it little special recog- 
nition. Through the leadership of 
the superintendent every effort was 
made to make the public aware of 
the State Survey Report after it was 
released in November, 1957. Staff 
members of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association discussed with local 
P-TA groups, the needs of education 
in Tennessee as shown by the Sur- 
vey Report. 


Impetus from TEA Program 


THE EFFORTS expended by the 
local teachers and interested citizens 
on behalf of the TEA’s legislative 


program as it was being con- 
sidered by the 1959 Legislature, 
impetus to the movement 


gave 
locally. Lenoir City’s teachers be- 
lieved in the TEA program and 
worked hard for its passage. The 
program was presented to every 
civic group in the community, reso- 
lutions and telegrams by the dozens 
were sent to the local members of 
the Legislature, and teacher and 
P-TA groups met with the local 
Representative on more than one 
occasion concerning the possibility 
of the enactment of the complete 
legislative program. Everything that 
seemed humanly possible was still 
being tried until it became obvious 
that the Governor’s austerity pro- 
gram would be the extent of the 


State aid that teachers would re- 
ceive as far as salary increases were 
concerned, 

Needless to say, there was keen 
disappointment on the part of some 
teachers who had placed a great 
amount of faith in the possibility 
that higher salaries would be forth- 
coming from the State level. This 
disappointment was short lived, 
however, as the teachers buckled 
down to work locally. Originating 
in the high school, on February 6, 
a questionnaire was distributed to 
all teachers in the school system for 
the purpose of determining whether 
teachers felt that action should be 
taken locally regarding teachers’ 
salaries, and if so what action should 
be taken and what should be the 
amount requested, 

Every questionnaire was returned, 
and the teachers. unanimously 
agreed that a local request should 
be made. The amounts indicated 
on the questionnaire varied from 
one hundred dollars, which would 
match the state increase, to one 
thousand dollars. After the high 
schoo] questionnaires were compiled 
the following motion carried unam- 
iously in the Lenoir City High 
School staff meeting on February 9: 

To appoint a committee to represent 

the high school to the Lenoir City 

Teachers Association in our en- 

deavor to secure the necessary in- 

formation and to unify our thinking 

in order that we work through the 

proper channels to present our re- 

quest for an increase in salaries— 
said increase to be from local sources 


P-TA Assistance 


ALMosT spontaneously members 
of the local P-TA’s heard of the 
movement and asked to take part. 
The very next morning two of the 
three presidents of the local P-TA 
groups met at the High School with 
the principal and representatives of 
the high schcol to share ideas and 
formulate plans. The two P-TA 
presidents were most helpful in 
their suggestions as they pointed 
out, in agreement with the school 
representatives, that the project 
must become a local association 
project, now that all three faculty 
groups had expressed themselves, 
and that a definite amount must be 
agreed upon as the amount to be 
requested. It*was agreed that this 
[Continued on page 23] 
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Edwards Point School as it looked before the addition 
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Hamilton County’s Last One-Room School 


By ED BRINKLEY, Principal 
White Oak School, Chattanooga 


T IS EXPECTED that within the 

next ten years all one-teacher 
schools in Tennessee will be discon- 
tinued through consolidation.! This 
is a big step for Tennessee in view 
of the fact that the 1248 one- and 
two-teacher schools comprise about 
40 per cent of the state’s 3077 public 
school buildings. 

Hamilton County eliminated its 
last one-room, one-teacher school 
during the present term by adding 
a second teacher and room to Ed- 
wards Point School, a community- 
center of education built by the 
~ 1 Public Education in Tennessee, A Report to 


the Education Survey Subcommittee of the Ten- 
nessee Legislative Council, 1957, p. 297. 
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Works Progress Administration in 
the 1930's, the depression years. 
Edwards Point, one of 53 Hamil- 
ton County public schools surround- 
ing the city of Chattanooga, is 
located atop Signal Mountain. The 
schoolhouse is well-constructed of 
beautiful mountain stone and sit- 
uated in a_rustic environment 
sparsely inhabited by hardy moun- 
tain folk. The atmosphere is one of 
leisure. Although only five miles 
from the mountain’s business sec- 
tion, the location is near the county 
boundary which overlooks the vast 
wilderness-like area of Prentice 
Cooper State Park in Marion 
County, reminiscent of the pioneer 
land on which our forefathers se<- 
tled in this great Tennessee valley. 


Many are they who would have 
given up in despair had they been 
faced with the problems which con- 
fronted Lake Roberson when he 
came to Edwards Point School eight 
years ago as principal-teacher. 

“I took the job as a challenge,” 
he says. “And I haven’t been sorry 
yet.” Previously he had been prin- 
cipal, had taught for 24 years, and 
had headed the math department at 


Etowah High School, McMinn 
County. 
When Prof. Roberson took over 


the school with grades 1-8, it was 
by modern standards in poor con- 
dition. There were no indoor toilets, 
no heat except a single old-fashioned 
potbellied stove. The school was 
located on a_ seldom-traveled dirt 
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road with no mail or school bus 
service. No one from the school had 
ever gone to high school, and many 
had quit before finishing the eighth 
grade, Truly the challenge was great! 

Tennessee has long been blessed 
with dedicated schoolmen who have 
labored long and untiring with a 
devotion to duty unsurpassed by any. 
Lake Roberson is one of these dedi- 
cated schoolmen. He literally rolled 
up his sleeves and accepted the 
challenge squarely. 

In his eight years there he has 
seen indoor toilets and running 
water brought into the school. The 
potbellied stove has been replaced 
by electric heat. The pupils even 
have a shower room. He converted 
a “junk” closet into a kitchen and 
recruited women to help prepare 
sandwiches and soup which are 
served to all pupils in the classroom 
at no cost, 

Each year he and his pupils have 
planted potatoes on the school 
grounds, and some 20 bushels are 
stored under the schoolhouse for 
use during the year. He persuaded 
the county judge to give the school 
an electric stove, another man do- 
nated a refrigerator, a local bread 
company gives bread daily. 

Every year Prof. Roberson has 
seen most of his graduating eighth 
graders continue on to high school. 
Chis year all eight of his eighth 
graders of last year from a student 
body of 57 are in the ninth grade 
at Red Bank High School located 


Professor Roberson 
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at the foot of the mountain. 

The school now has bus service, 
and through the efforts of Roberson 
the community now has a first-class, 
black-topped road and _ telephone 
and mail service. A Baptist chapel 
is under construction nearby, mean- 
while the school is being used on 
Sunday for services. 

There had been some talk of con- 
solidating Edwards Point School 
with the Signal Mountain Elemen- 
tary School, but Roberson has 
brought such improvements that the 
people of the community want to 
retain their own identity and their 
own school. 

“I couldn’t have done much with- 
out. the help of Judge Trasher 
(County Judge) ,” says Roberson; 
“he has been our friend.” 

The Hamilton County Board of 
Education added another room with 
a teacher this year for grades 1-4, 
relieving Roberson to teach grades 
5-8 and continue as principal. 

Roberson continues to drive the 
46 miles daily to the school from 
his home in Daisy. 

The school board and Superin- 
tendent Sam. P. McConnell are 
currently working out arrangements 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation to furnish education to some 
60 Marion County pupils, across the 
Tennessee River from Edwards 
Point, who are without adequate 
facilities. This is similar to the 
gesture of friendship given the Ring- 
gold, Georgia, pupils in another 


with Miss Grace Wilson, new teacher for grades 1-4 


Tennessee school four years ago 
when their school burned.” 

All this has culminated in a dream 
realized for Lake Roberson who has 
reared four children of his own: a 
son employed by Combustion Engi- 
neers in Chattanooga, a married 
daughter living in South Carolina, 
and two daughters now in college— 
one a junior at Carson-Newman, the 
other a freshman at Belmont Col- 
lege in Nashville. Prof. Roberson 
attended Maryville College, and 
later graduated with a B.S. degree 
from Carson-Newman. 

R. R. Vance, Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, wrote of Rober- 
son, “I can truthfully say that I have 
never known one more conscientious 
or more cooperative who impressed 
me as being absolutely untiring in 
his efforts to improve whatever 
school with which he has been con- 
nected either as teacher or prin- 
cipal.” 

Hamilton County and Tennessee 
are proud of such _ professional 
loyalty. Certainly those of us remain- 
ing in our chosen field who have 
never had to struggle for the neces- 
sities of school life which we accept 
as commonplace can appreciate this 
pioneering education which is rap- 
idly passing into history with the 
disappearance of the one-room 
school. Such spirit must not die, but 
must continue to guide our youth 
forward to progress in Tennessee. 


2See The Tennessee Teacher, Jan. 1955, 


Guests from Georgia,” pp. 9-10. 


Photo by Southland Studios 
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About a million acres of Tennessee Valley land have been taken out of open 


cultivation and put into grain and pasture crops, increasing livestock production. 


The Teacher and the TVA 


By AUBREY J. WAGNER 
General Manager 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


D*. JAMES W. LIVINGOOD, 
Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of 
Chattanooga, likens the Tennessee 
River to “a tall man in a spare bed.” 
He refers, of course, to the fact that 
from its multiple sources in the 
east to its confluence with the Ohio 
in the west, this great stream follows 
a doubled-up course resembling a 
very uncomfortable tall man trying 
to nap on a couch much too small 
for him, 
Speaking before a joint meeting 
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of the TVA Board of Directors and 
the presidents of the Land-Grant 
Colleges of the seven Valley states 
last summer, Dr, Livingood posed 
a thoughtful challenge to his audi- 
ence: 

“Today in many parts of the 
country and in the Valley itself,” 
he said, “ ‘the man in the spare bed’ 
is not really understood, It seems to 
me that this factor presents a real 
challenge to educational institutions. 

Is the present generation of schoo: 
pupils growing to maturity with a 
sufficient awareness of the resources 
about them—the land and its crops, 
the rain and the rivers, the trees 











and the minerals—and their inter- 
relationships. Do they comprehend 
the stagnation and decay that stems 
from over-use, unbalanced use— 
wasteful use—of resources? Do they 
understand the opportunities pre- 
sented and the future made possible 
through wise conservation and de- 
velopment of resources? Are teach- 
ers taking full advantage of the 
TVA to pass on to their students the 
practical meaning of resource conser- 
vation? 


‘THE GENERATION of pupils in 
school today sees the TVA as an ac- 
complished fact. For them it is as 
though the great dams, built to last 
hundreds of years, have always been 
there. Towboats and barges on the 
broad Tennessee waterway are a 
commonplace, The electricity which 
illuminates their homes, lightens 
their chores, and turns the wheels 
of industry is taken as a matter of 
course, Farm boys are familiar with 
the uses of chemical fertilizers in 
conserving soil and maintaining fer- 
tility. But this was not always the 
case. 

TVA was a response to a national 
need. It was expressed half a century 
ago by President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s White House Governors Con- 
ference on Conservation. Said the 
Governors in 1908: 

“We declare our firm conviction 
that this conservation of our natural 
resources is a subject of transcend- 
ent importance, which should en- 


Twenty-four barges—three acres of 
freight—are moved upstream by the 
towboat Robin. Twenty-two carry grain 


from Midwest to Alabama river ports. 
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gage unremittingly the attention of 
the Nation, the States, and the peo- 
ple in earnest cooperation. These 
resources include the land on which 
we live, and which yields our food; 
the living waters which fertilize the 
soil, supply power, and form great 
avenues of commerce; the forests 
which yield materials for our homes, 
prevent erosion of the soil and con- 
serve the navigation and other uses 
of our streams; and the minerals 
which form the bases of our in- 
dustrial life, and supply us with 
light, heat, and power.” 

The national need for water trans- 
portation was apparent in our coun- 
try’s early history, The Tennessee 
River was recognized as a potential 
route of great promise for the west- 
ward migrations after the Revolu- 
tionary War. More than 130 years 
ago, the Secretary of War recom- 
mended that the Federal govern- 
ment give its attention to the 
improvement of the Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, section of the river for 
navigation, A look at a good reliet 
map of the U. S. indicates why. It 
shows the Great Valley leading from 
the populous centers of the East 
coast up the slope of the Appalach- 
ians to the Tennessee headwaters. 
The Tennessee Valley formed an 
inviting avenue down the western 
slopes to the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. The flatboats and keelboats 
of settlers and traders did use the 
Tennessee, but the hard rocks of 
Muscle Shoals, defying efforts to 


TV A’s Norris Dam is on the Clinch River in East Tennessee. 
It is 265 feet high, 1,860 feet long. Its reservoir has a 
storage capacity of two and a half million acre-feet of 
water. The power installation consists of two 50,400-kw units. 


master them, remained a barrier to 
regular navigation. By the time Big 
Muscle Shoals was covered by Wil- 
son Dam and its reservoir, the era 
of the steam packetboat was past. 

Thus the Tennessee in 1933 was 
still a virtually undeveloped river. 
It had a long history of recurrent 
and destructive floods. Wilson Dam, 
built by the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and Hales Bar Dam, 
owned by a private power company, 
plus some dams on the tributary 
streams, harnessed only a small frac- 
tion of the potential hydroelectric 
power, 

There was a national need for a 
more productive use of the soils of 
the Valley. On the watershed, agri- 
cultural lands had been mined of 
their fertility by excessive row-crop- 
ping, and aggravated erosion was 
common, Forest resources were sadly 
depleted by cutting and recutting, 
by lack of protection against forest 
fires, and by poor management. 

Paradoxically, many of the tech- 
niques needed to remedy these con- 
ditions were known and _ tested. 
Multi-purpose dam construction, the 
effects of fertilizer use and soil con- 
servation, forest improvement, and 
other techniques had been put into 
practice by Federal and state gov- 
ernments singly or in isolated areas. 
Responsibilities in applying the 
techniques usually, were divided 
among many agencies. The Nation 
needed a welding of these functions 
and techniques so that resources and 


people could work together in har- 
mony. 


THE HEART of the “TVA ex- 
periment” was the combination of 
all these functions under a single 
agency and in a single river valley. 
The TVA Act was a recognition 
that, as the National Conservation 
Commission put it in 1908, “a stream 
is a unit from its source to the sea” 
and should be developed to achieve 
“all the uses of the waters and the 
benefits to be derived from their 
control.” 

All the complicated operations o1 
the TVA development: navigation, 
flood control, electricity production 
and use, other water uses, fertilizer 
research, agricultural and forest im- 
provement, cooperative programs in- 
volving state, local and _ private 
agencies and individuals—all are 
tied together in a simple concept of 
the basic relationship between land, 
water, and human beings. It begins 
where the rain falls. The soil, prop- 
erly used under crop and foresi 
cover, becomes a sponge. It absorbs 
moisture for the use of plants, to 
help maintain the water table, and 
to feed the streams more evenly 
from underground storage. Fertilizer 
science, improved agricultural prac- 
tices, and modern forest manage- 
ment help landowners take full 
advantage of their soil and water 
resources. 

The dams and reservoirs in the 
streams create a hospitable climate 


TVA’s Kingston Steam Plant on Watts Bar Lake has nine 
generating units with a combined rated capacity of 1,440,000 
kw and a combined capability of 1,600,000 kw. The plant 
is the largest steam station operating in the U. S. 
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for industry by regulating floods, 
providing navigation for interre- 
gional commerce, and producing 
electric power to process the prod- 
ucts of farms, forests, and mines. 
They provide more dependable water 
supplies for human use in the cities 
and for the needs of industry, Elec- 
tricity performs many farm tasks, 
makes farming more efficient, more 
convenient, and more profitable, It 
helps produce the phosphates and 
other plant nutrients which build 
up and conserve soil fertility. Each 
element of the over-all program com- 
plements and supports the others. 


© VER A PERIOD of a quarter 


century, this concept has paid off by 
strengthening and reinforcing the 
region and the Nation through a 
turbulent and challenging era. Dur- 
ing this period, the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries have been har- 
nessed. 

Floods have been _ controlled. 
Nearly 12 million acre-feet of stor- 
age have been provided to catch 
flood waters near their source and 


withhold them from otherwise dam- 
aging flood crests downstream, In 
a single 1957 flood, which would 
have been the second highest ever 
recorded in the Valley, the system 
averted an estimated $66 million of 
damage at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Trafic on the Tennessee has 
multiplied from 33 million ton-miles 
in 1933 to more than 2 billion ton- 
miles annually. The Tennessee today 
carries such high-value freight as 
corn and wheat, coal, gasoline and 
other petroleum products, iron, steel, 
aluminum, and automobiles. 

Electricity has been brought to 
more than 1,500,000 customers in 
homes, on farms, in business estab- 
lishments and industrial plants, as 
compared with 275,000 consumers 
in 1933. The coal oil lamp has prac- 
tically disappeared, and 95 per cent 
of the farms in the region have elec- 
tricity. Only 3 in 100 farms had such 
service 25 years ago, 

The military strength of the Na- 
tion has been bolstered, Almost halt 
of TVA’s power is sold to plants ot 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 





Teaching Aids 

The doors of TVA’s far-flung installa- 
tions are open to teachers who wish to 
take advantage of the teaching oppor- 
tunities they offer. Student groups can ar- 
range to visit dams, steam plants, forest 
nurseries, and the Muscle Shoals chemical 
research center to learn of their functions 
and operations. A number of motion pic- 
tures are available on a loan basis. They 
range from the over-all story of TVA to 
specific subjects such as forest fire danger 
and prevention, agricultural development, 
and water safety. A film-strip with accom- 
panying informational booklet may be 
borrowed to show the various facets of 
resource development in the Valley. Pamph- 
lets are provided covering various activities 
such as flood regulation, malaria control, 
navigation and its relationship to industrial 
development, electric power operations, and 
forestry. 


Books 


Clapp, Gordon R. The TVA; an Approach 
to the Development of a Region. Chicago, 
Illineis: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. 206p. $3.50. 

Kyle, John H. The Building of TVA; an 
Illustrated History. Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana: Louisiana State University Press, 
1958, 16lp. $7.50. 

Lilienthal, David E. TVA; Democracy on 
the March. 20th Anniversary Edition. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
294p. $3.95. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. TVA: the 
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First Twenty Years; a Staff Report. 
Edited by Roscoe C. Martin, University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Press; 
Knoxville, Tennessee: University of Ten- 


nessee Press, 1956. 282p. $4.50. 
Pamphlets 
Facts About Major TVA Dams. 1956. Two- 
page table. 
Facts About TVA Steam Plants. 1958. 
Two-page table. 
Fertilizer Science and the American 


Farmer. 1957. 19p. 

Health and Safety. TVA. 1958. 9p. 

Recreation on TVA Lakes. 1958. Folder. 

Report to the Nation from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on its First Twenty- 
Five Years. 1958. 20p. 

River Traffic and Industrial Growth. 1958. 
13p. 

Short History of the Tennessee 
Authority, 1933-1956. 1956. 7p. 

TVA and Forestry. 1958. 17p. 

TVA’s Challenge—After Twenty-five Years. 
R. L. Duffus. An article published in 
the New York Times Magazine on May 
18, 1958. 4p. 

TVA’s Influence on Electric Rates. 1957. 
13p. 

TVA Power 1957-58. 1958. 24p. 

TVA—a National Asset. 1955. 8p. 

TVA—a River Controlled, 1958. 84p. 
Books may be purchased from the pub- 

lishers. Pamphlets are available upon re- 

quest, from the Director of Information, 

Valley Authority, Knoxville, 


Valley 


‘Tennessee 
Tennessee. 


ProcGress has also been made on 
the land. Concentrated phosphates 
and other fertilizers developed at the 
TVA Fertilizer-Munitions Develop- 
ment Center at Muscle Shoals, have 
been used on farms in the Valley to 
turn eroded hillsides into green, 
productive pastures, forming the 
basis for a growing dairying and live- 
stock agriculture. More than 400,000 
acres have been reforested with seed- 
lings supplied by TVA and, in late 
years, by state nurseries. Protection 
against fire has been extended to 
more than  nine-tenths of the 
forested areas, Modern forest man- 
agement is initiated on additional 
acreages each year. In the past 25 
years, forest industry has grown 
from $100 million to $400 million 
a year and growth to $1 billion a 
year is foreseen for the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Improved use of resources through 
unified development has encouraged 
the growth of industry in the region, 
trending toward a better balance 
with agriculture. 

How full and balanced develop- 
ment of resources influences the 
growth of industry is illustrated by 
the establishment of a $100 million 
paper and pulp mill by the Bowaters 
Southern Paper Company. The re- 
gion’s forests offered present and 
future raw materials. Flood control 
by the TVA system made possible a 
flood-free site. The navigation chan- 
nel was available for transport of 
raw materials and finished products. 
Ample electric power was available. 
And the reservoir system assured a 
steady supply of water for processing. 

To recount the past is to fore- 
shadow the future. If resources have 
been the “tools of opportunity” in 
the past, how much more useful 
they can be in the complex world 
of the future. Mechanization de- 
pends increasingly on electricity. 
Manufacturing demands ever-larger 
quantities of processing water. A 
growing population requires more 
effective—hence more scientific—use 
of the soil to grow the necessary 
foods and fibres. These resources— 
these ‘‘tools’” of the Tennessee Val- 
ley—are available to the hands and 
minds of a generation which will 
use them if their education enables 
them to recognize their opportuni- 
ties and gives them the skills to ex- 
ploit them. 
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A Legend Still Grows in Jackson 


The whole community became involved in this class project. 


By MRS. GUY McMASTER 
English Instructor 
North Side High School 


HERE is more to be discovered 

in any type literature than may 
appear on the surface, as students 
of North Side High School in Jack- 
son learned from their study of 
ballads. Beginning with the origin, 
types, characteristics, and popularity 
of ballads through the ages, a grow- 
ing interest led them through the 
development of one in their own 
community, the story of Casey 
Jones. 

All books and magazines on the 
life of the famous ballad character 
that could be found in local schools, 
colleges and city libraries were read 
avidly by the members of the class. 

Students wrote and received let- 
ters from Mrs. Helen McKenzie, 
Casey’s daughter; the vice-president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad; and 
Jackson’s own ballad singer, Eddy 
Arnold, who recorded the song for 
the Casey Jones Museum. 

A history of railroads, and the 
Illinois Central in particular was 
compiled and studied to learn the 
forces that affected the timing of 
this particular ballad. 

Field trips were taken to the 
Casey Jones Museum, and to St. 
Mary’s Church where Casey and 
Janie Brady were married. There 
was a stop by the graveside, and a 
visit with Mrs. Casey Jones, who 
graciously received the entire class 
of thirty-two. The class presented her 
a gift in appreciation of her coopera- 
tion in their study. 


Mayor George Smith gave 
the class a copy of 
Casey Jones, by Fred Lee, 


now a collector’s item. 
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Excellent pictures of all places 
visited were made by a student who 
has photography as a hobby and has 
chosen news photography as his pro- 
fession in later years. 

Numerous relics pertaining to 
Casey Jones and his time were col- 
lected and displayed by class mem- 
bers. Some of these are so rare that 
there are none like them in the 
Casey Jones Museum, and the mu- 
seum director has asked to borrow 
them. Among the relics were a 
Jackson census of 1891 listing John 
Luther (Casey) Jones, a railroad 
ticket from Canton Mississippi to 
Toronto dated 1888, a railroad 
timetable of 1894, old letters dating 
from 1871, freight bills and licenses, 
a razor strap, old railroad lan- 


terns, newspaper clippings about 
Casey Jones, blocks of the first issue 
of the Casey Jones stamps, and en- 
velopes of this first issue. Also on 
display were a picture hand-painted 
by Mrs. Casey Jones, a crocheted 
luncheon mat recently made by her 


without the aid of glasses and some 
original recipes that she shared with 
the class. 

Several models of the train num- 
ber 382, were constructed, as well as 
a replica of the home and museum. 

A number of unusual charts and 
drawings were shown—the wreck, 
railroad signals and safety devices, 
workings of a steam locomotive, map 
of the city showing spots of interest 
concerning Casey Jones. 

Mayor George Smith of Jackson 
presented to the class the book, 
Casey Jones, by Fred Lee, now a 
collector’s item. 

Mrs. Charles Brady Jones, Casey’s 
daughter-in-law and Mrs. Barbara 
Pierce, Casey’s granddaughter were 
present on the day the exhibit was 
open. 

The efforts put forth by each 
student on a phase of special interest 
had their own rewards, but of the 
many favorable comments from 
others, one that meant much was 
Mrs. Barbara Pierce’s “I deeply ap- 
preciate your efforts in perpetuating 
my grandfather’s memory.” 

From this study there has grown 
within the students a deeper appre- 
ciation of the literature, a greater 
knowledge of our own community 
and its people, and the joy of meet- 
ing and working with persons from 
many walks of life. High on the list 
of values received was the fact that 
so many adults are deeply interested 
in the youth of today and are eager 
to offer aid and encouragement. 














Davidson County’s Dual Diploma 


By A. E. WRIGHT 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Personnel, Davidson County Schools 


OR SEVERAL years the David- 

son County school system re- 
quired more mathematics and science 
than was required for the minimum 
program of the state. There has been 
a feeling that these requirements 
were failing to challenge the top 
segment of students but at the same 
time were rather difficult for the 
slower student. Many believed that 
a dual diploma might help solve the 
problem. However, before adopting 
any plan, twenty-six systems which 
were offering more than one type of 
diploma were contacted. The results 
were enlightening. 

The committee, in order to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the multiple 
diploma, prepared a questionnaire 
which attempted to evaluate the 
practice. 

A study of the evaluation sheets 
filled out by these systems points 
up the following advantages of some 
type multiple diploma system: (1) 


It pleases administrators, teachers, 
students and parents. (2) It pro- 
vides for necessary counseling. (3) 
It challenges the academically in- 
clined student. (4) It increases the 
holding power of the school. (5) 
It facilitates grouping. (6) It can be 
administered without a stigma at- 
tached to any one type diploma. 
(7) It stands the test of time. (One 
school district contacted has had 
multiple diplomas for thirty-five 
years. The median for the systems 
surveyed is sixteen years.) (8) It 
provides a way for all students to 
achieve according to their different 
abilities. 

The committee reported its find- 
ings to the high school principals in 
January, 1958. In turn they were to 
ask their faculties to look over the 
findings of the committee and study 
the possibility of offering more than 
one diploma. The topic also was 
studied at an in-service meeting held 
in February. The principals were 
then requested to serve as a commit- 
tee to make final recommendations 
to the Board of Education at its 


April meeting. After some discussion 
and one change (requiring more 
social studies for the General Di- 
ploma) , the plan was adopted. 

The General Diploma require- 
ments are: 4 units (Carnegie) Eng- 
lish, 2 units social studies (1 must 
be American history) , 1 unit mathe- 
matics, 1 unit science (general 
science, biology, chemistry or phys- 
ics), 1 unit physical education, 8 
electives—a total of 17 units. 

Academic Diploma requirements 
are: 4 units (Carnegie) English, 2 
units mathematics, 2 units science, 
2 units social studies, 1 unit physical 
education, 2 additional credits in 
either science, mathematics or for- 
eign language, 5 electives—a total of 
18 units. 

The first class which will receive 
these different diplomas will be the 
class of 1962, as the plan affects 
only the ninth grade for the school 
term 1958-1959. 

Two advantages have already been 
noted: (1) the teachers have given 
much more consideration to the 
needs of their students after studying 
the problem and making recommen- 
dations for the different types of 
diplomas, and (2) there has been 
more interest in academic subjects 
as shown by the registration of the 
ninth-grade students. 


Knox County’s 3-Curricula Secondary Program 


By ROLLIN McKEEHAN 
Director of Instruction 
Knox County Schools 


HE 3-curricula organization for 

secondary schools in Knox County 
is the result of the cooperative efforts 
of teachers, principals, and the ad- 
ministrative staff. It was realized by all 
concerned that a reorganization or re- 
vision of the-secondary program was a 
probable answer to more effective learn- 
ing and teaching on this level. Later, 
when published, the State Survey’s find- 
ings pointed up the need for changes 
in the secondary program. 

Last spring members of the admin- 
istrative staff went into each of the 
ten high school communities and dis- 
cussed with parents the new program. 
The reaction of the parents toward the 
program was 100 per cent favorable. 

Ali three are within the framework 
of the educational program as pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education. 
Each curriculum will require four years 
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of English, one year of mathematics, 
American history, and one unit of 
health education plus such additional 
requirements as the Knox County Board 
of Education might make. 


The Academic Curriculum 


The academic curriculum was de- 
signed for those pupils who have the 
ability and interest to succeed in a 
profession. This curriculum is_ struc- 
tured in greater detail than the other 
two in that the number of majors and 
minors are increased and areas in which 
they may be taken have been desig- 
nated. Such a program might include: 
four years of English (speech may not, 
in this curriculum, be substituted for 
one year of English), four years of 
science (one of which must be biology) , 
four years of mathematics, two years of 
foreign language, American history, one 
unit of health education, and a possible 
selection of three other electives. 

Eighteen units are required for gradu- 


ation in this curriculum; however, it is 
possible for a pupil to graduate with 
twenty units plus one in health educa- 
tion. It seems obvious that the above 
program might be selected by a pupil 
who plans to be a scientist or an 
engineer. 
Applied Arts 

The applied arts curriculum has been 
designed for those pupils who plan to 
enter vocations. This curriculum should 
not be considered only as one for those 
who plan to end their formal educa- 
tion on graduating from high school. 
It is preparatory for pupils who wish 
to major in such subjects as business 
education and home economics in col- 
lege. However, the preparation should 
be such that should a pupil enter a 
vocation on graduating from high 
school he would have sufficient back- 
ground in necessary skills to succeed. 

There will be little difference in the 
first two years of the applied arts and 
the academic curricula, except in the 
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choice of electives for majors and 
minors. A program in this curriculum 
might include the following: Four years 
of English (speech may be substituted 
for one year of English), two years of 
mathematics, three years of science (one 
of which must be biology), two years 
of foreign languages, three years of 
home economics, American history, one 
unit of health education, and a possible 
selection of five other electives. 
Eighteen units are required for gradu- 
ation in this curriculum. However, it 
is possible for a pupil to graduate with 
twenty units plus one unit in health 
education. This program might be 
selected by a pupil who plans to major 
in home economics looking toward be- 
coming a dietitian or home economist. 


General Education 


The general education curriculum has 
been planned to meet the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of those pupils for 
whom high school will probably be 
terminal education. It is our belief that 
if the curriculum is developed to meet 
their interests, abilities, and needs our 
secondary program might have a 
greater holding power for the possible 
drop-outs; it will also allow these pupils 
to succeed on their achievement level 
and thereby strengthen self-confidence 
and interest in their work. A program 
in this curriculum might include: four 
years of English (one year of speech 
might be substituted for one year of 
English), two years of mathematics (pre- 
ferably arithmetic, one year at ninth- 
grade level and advanced arithmetic at 
twelfth grade level), biology, American 
history and one credit in health educa- 
tion, plus seven electives. 

Sixteen units are required for gradu- 
ation. Pupils in this curriculum will be 
working on problems related to their 
interests, needs, and abilities, using ma- 
terials developed for their achievement 
level. Teachers in this curriculum par- 
ticularly have been encouraged to use 
local resources extensively. 

It is our belief that sound judgments 
cannot be made about the 3-curricula 
program until sufficient data have been 
accumulated over at least a four-year 
period. The reactions of pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers to the revised pro- 
gram, plus achievement scores and other 
behaviorial data will provide some of 
the criteria for periodic evaluations and 
indicated revisions. 

The present plan is to issue one 
diploma with the curriculum indicated. 
It is possible that subjects and grades 
may be listed on the reverse side of the 
diploma. This is the first year of the 
program and three years remain for 
evaluating discussing, planning and 
revising. 
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Like many other teachers retiring this year, Miss Winnie 
considers her life devoted to public education .. . 


Fifty-Two Years Well Spent 


By MARY SCOTT STONE 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Soddy, Tennessee 


O THE hundreds who have 

come along her way, she is 
known as “Miss Winnie,” teacher 
in the Soddy Elementary and Junior 
High School for fifty-two years. For 
thirty-nine of these years she taught 
the first grade. During the remain- 
ing thirteen she was history teacher 
and school librarian in the junior 
high department. 

On meeting Miss Winnie, one 
might likely suspect her to be a frail 
little lady; quite the contrary, she 
has always been energetic and un- 
tiring in her efforts. For eight suc- 
cessive summers Miss Winnie made 
one hundred calls, on foot, in behalf 
of pre-school clinics; neither humid 
weather, dust, nor trails were a hin- 
drance to this worthy cause, a little 
child’s physical well-being. 

At the peak of Miss Winnie’s 
young womanhood, her only sister 
and _ brother-in-law died. Their 
deaths meant that five orphaned 
children must be reared. Miss Win- 
nie cheerfully and lovingly took on 
the roll of ‘““Mother-Aunt.” All these 
children were educated beyond high 
school. 

Miss Winnie has many outstand- 
ing abilities. She served as cur- 
riculum director for the Soddy 
School for a period of six years. She 
was awarded a life membership pin 
by the P-TA for special work with 
children. Many people seeking 
higher education have often con- 
sulted her for advice. She has been 
the author of ten Book-Week pag- 
eants, one historical pageant and 
four Founders-Day pageants for the 
P-TA. 

We remember especially her in- 
genuity in one program given just 
before our Christmas vacation. A 
group of eight beautiful junior high 
girls sang a number of Christmas 
carols and songs. They were clothed 
in coats, furs, hoods and mittens. 
As these girls sang, “I’m Dreaming of 
a White Christmas,” suddenly the 
audience saw a realistic snow falling 





ever so gently. The tiny flakes settled 
on the hoods, coats, and mittens of 
the girls, giving the appearance of 
new-fallen snow. Miss Winnie had 
designed her own little snow ma- 
chine. This unique machine, filled 
with tiny bits of tissue paper, ran 
along a track high above the stage. 

Miss Winnie received her educa- 
tion from the University of Tennes- 
see, Peabody College, University of 
Virginia, University of Chattanooga, 
East Tennessee State College and 
Middle Tennessee State College. She 
began her teaching career with 
Charles Coleman as principal and 
J. B. Brown as county superintend- 
ent. Six teachers serving today on 
the Soddy Elementary School faculty 
were taught in the first grade by 
Miss Winnie. 

Here are fifty-two years of service, 
devotion, and dedication, Miss Win- 
nie’s finest and busiest hours spent 
in the classroom. 

If asked to give her favorite state- 
ment from the teachers creed, we 
might well imagine that Miss Win- 
nie would probably say, “I believe 
in the present and its opportunities, 
in the future and its promises, and 
in the divine joy of living.” 

When we of the Soddy School 
community think of service, devo- 
tion, and dedication to one’s work, 
we see these personified in the life 
of Miss Winnie Walker. 
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The State-Wide English Program 


By CHARLES F. WEBB, Secretary 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English 


INCE 1942 the Tennessee Coun- 

cil of Teachers of English has 
sponsored the State-Wide English 
Program.' Although the focus at 
this time is on English instruction 
in the secondary school, the total 
program includes all instructional 
levels from the first grade through 
college. The growth of the program 
has been made possible by the co- 
operation of the State Department 
of Education, school administrators, 
and teachers throughout the state. 
The purpose of this article is to give 
information about the program, re- 
port on its progress, and suggest 
something of what the future holds 
for it. 


The Annual Report to the Schools 


Among the activities that have 
become regular parts of the total 
program is the annual report to the 
schools. The seventeenth confiden- 
tial report (based on 6,984 graduates 
of Tennessee high schools who en- 
tered Tennessee colleges last year) 
has been mailed to approximately 
fifteen hundred superintendents, 
principals, and English teachers. 
Since the report gives to the indi- 
vidual school, or school system, the 
percentile scores made by its gradu- 
ates on college English placement 
tests, principals and teachers find 
the information helpful in evaluat- 
ing their own programs in English. 
Those who examine and use the 
confidential reports should remem- 
ber that all English teachers have a 
share in and make a contribution 
to the English instruction given to 
pupils, and no one teacher should 
be given the entire credit for high 
scores or the blame for low scores 
made by graduates of a school. 


1For information about the program see (1) 
“The State-Wide English Program in Tennessee,” 
The English Journal, February, 1945, pp. 71-76; 
(2) special reports in April or May issues of 
The Tennessee Teacher during the past sixteen 
years; (3) English Manual for Teachers, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, 1946; “‘The 
State-Wide English Program in Tennessee,’’ Col- 
lege Compositron and Communication, February, 
1956, pp. 24-28. 
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Principals and teachers are urged 
to write the secretary of the Tennes- 
see Council (University Station, 
Knoxville 16) for further informa- 
tion about any matter not clear in 
the reports, to call attention to any 
errors in them, or to make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of this 
service. 


Area English Conferences 

During the past six years a num- 
ber of area English conferences have 
been held at various colleges 
throughout the state. The meetings 
have been co-sponsored by the local 
colleges and the Tennessee Council. 
The idea for the conferences came 
from many English teachers who 
pointed out the need for some type 
of informal meeting in which teach- 
ers might discuss freely and fully 
their common problems and share 
their successful methods and activi- 
ties in teaching English. The meet- 
ings are always informal, and the 
discussions are restricted to problems 
and topics suggested by the parti- 
cipating teachers. Ample opportun- 
ity is given for all to take part in 
the discussions. English teachers who 
have attended one or more confer- 
ences have made enthusiastic com- 
ments about the stimulation and 
practical help they have received 
from the discussions. 

The state-wide program commit- 
tee has no intention of trying to pro- 
mote area conferences if teachers do 
not want them. The committee, 
however, will be glad to arrange a 
conference, if possible, in any area 
where there is sufficient demand for 
it. Teachers who would like to have 
a conference in their immediate area 
next year are urged to make that 
desire known by writing to the secre- 
tary of the Council. 


Visits of the Secretary 

From January to May each year 
the secretary of the Tennessee 
Council visits many schools through- 
out the state in the interest of the 
State-Wide English Program. He 
visits classes and talks with super- 
visors, principals, and English 





teachers about both general and 


specific problems related to the 
teaching of English. Often informal 
group meetings are held with Eng- 
lish teachers in the schools visited; 
and frequently—as a result of the 
discussions—teachers discover new 
methods and classroom activities that 
lead to better teaching and find help 
in solving at least some of their 
problems. The secretary is always 
glad to receive invitations to visit 
schools and is eager to have the 
opportunity to contribute in any 
way possible to the improvement 
of the instruction in English given 
to the boys and girls of Tennessee. 


A Look at the Future 


Many English teachers have sug- 
gested that the Council expand its 
services. The publication of a Coun- 
cil newsletter and a literary map 
for Tennessee are projects most fre- 
quently mentioned. Under the pres- 
ent plan of organization, it will be 
impossible for the Council to add 
to its program. Theoretically all 
English teachers in the state are 
members of the Council. There are 
no dues; therefore, the Council’s 
funds are extremely limited. At the 
recent annual meeting the Council 
instructed the state-wide program 
committee to study the matter of a 
definite organization with modest 
membership dues and to propose 
plans for such an organization at the 
annual meeting in 1960. Teachers 
are invited to write their comments 
on the proposal to the secretary and 
to suggest ways in which the Coun- 
cil’s service to the English teachers 
of the state may be extended and 
improved. 

The following officers have been 
elected for the coming year: Mrs. 
T. J. Farr, Central High School, 
Cookeville, president; Dr. James R. 
Hodges, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, vice-president; Mrs. V. J. 
Shanklin, Dresden High School, 
treasurer. The state-wide program 
committee is composed of the officers 
and the following people: Miss Fay 
Etheridge, Jackson High School, 
Mrs. Leone H. Short, Whitehaven 
High School; Miss Winifred Smith, 
East Side Junior High School, Chat- 
tanooga; Mrs. Nelle Starnes, Mary 
Hughes High School, Piney Flats; 
and Mrs. Mayme T. Wiseman, super- 
visor, Tullahoma City Schools. 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


Ruth McDonald 
Supervisor, Primary Grades 
Davidson County Schools 


For Younger Readers 
Animal Babies by Ylla. Words by Arthur 


Gregor. Harper, 1959. $2.75. Grades 
1-3. Anyone who has known the 
Ylla books of the past will be pleased 
that the publishers have made avail- 
able these entrancing photographs 
of baby animals and their mothers. 
Arthur Gregor’s prose has simplicity, 
rhythm, and a brevity which shows 
rare understanding of what it takes 
to enhance photographs. 

I Would Like To Be A Pony And Other 
Wishes, by Dorothy W. Baruch. 
Pictures by Mary Chalmers. Harper, 
1959. $2.00. Grades 1-3. This 
authors’ writing always has_ the 
quality of coming straight to the 
point. It is likely to be characterized 
by descriptions which bring to mind 
very vivid pictures. These poems are 
no exception. Most of us can de- 
scribe someone as obstinate and 
stubborn. But the effect isn’t quite 
the same as when the burro says: 

“.. . My nee-naw 

Is the most won’t of all 

The NO’S in the world.” 
The collection is built around the 
familiar childhood feelings—wanting 
to know “secret things not meant for 
us,” wanting to have all we want 
without regard to our share, wanting 
to keep mothers from going out, and 
suchlike. 

Jannot A French Rabbit, by Mireille 
Marokvia. Drawings by Artur 
Marokvia. Lippincott, 1959. $3.00. 
Grades 2-4. Jannot was not unlike 
other rabbits belonging to many 
little girls like Ann, except that he 
wore a bell around his neck. Not 
that he liked it! But had it not 
been for the bell perhaps there 
would have been no fear of ghosts. 
And had there been no fear of 
ghosts there just might have been 
no such story as this one to make a 
pleasant few minutes of reading. 

Just Like Everyone Else, by Karla Kus- 
kin. Harper, 1959. $1.50. Grades 
1-2. Jonathan James had two eyes, 
one nose and ten fingers just like 
everyone else. He got up, yawned, 
dressed, ate just like them. But 
when Jonathan James went to school 
he wasn’t like anyone else at all. 
This reviewer got the same feel of 
predictability and jolt from this de- 
lightful book as occurred from the 
old “went up the stairs—just like 
me—saw a monkey” of an earlier 
day. 
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For Older Readers 

The Borrowers Afloat, by Mary Norton. 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krash. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1959. $2.75. Grades 
5-12. Arrietty, Homily and Pod—all 
the “little’’ people are here in an 
exciting, adventurous journey with 
such observations as “Human .. . 
means kind. It’s got nothing to do 
with human beings.” Despite this, 
the borrowers know they cannot 
survive without the human beings. 
This book, as were the former ones 
in the series, is not for those with- 
out imaginative belief. But for that 
special breed of people who know 
that there is more in this world 
than meets the cye it is a wonder- 
ful treat. 

First Book of West 

by Norman Lobsenz. Pictures by 

Lili Rethi. Franklin Watts, 1959. 

$1.95. Grades 4-8. I generally like the 

information presented in this book 
but have reservations about some 
subjective statements. The list of 

German words and phrases with 

their English meaning is particularly 

valuable. 

The Global Atlas: A New View of The 
World From Space, by Frank Deb- 
enham with an _ introduction by 
Bertrand Russell. Simon & Schuster, 
1958. $5.95. All ages. It is true that 
this book cannot be read by the 
early elementary school child. It is 
likewise true that many older people 
cannot read in the sense that they 
fully understand the introduction. 
But this book, with all its wonderful 
array of maps, ancient and modern, 
will have a fascination for almost 
anyone. Bertrand Russell says “For 
some centuries everybody has known 
that the world is round, but we have 
not yet learned to feel that it is... 
we have to learn that the world is 
round and that it does not have a 
center at the place where we happen 
to live.” I believe this book con- 
tributes to such learnings. 

The Gold of Troy, by Robert Payne. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1959, $3.95. Grades 9 
up. This is the story of Heinrich 
Schliemann, founder of modern 
archeology, and of the buried cities 
of ancient Greece. It is a fascinating 
account of the life of the son of a 
German pastor who grew up on the 
tales of Homer and who was, from 
the age of seven, possessed with the 
idea of discovering gold and of un- 
covering the buried city of Troy. It 


Germany, 


The 


is the story of singlemindedness and 
perseverance, of the happiness and 
unhappiness of one who had deep 
hate, of an old man and his seven- 
teen year-old wife and their excava- 
tions which uncovered the treasures 
of Mycenae and Troy. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
at Memphis State University 


This article came too late for inclusion 
in the March feature on state college 
summer programs.—ed. 


In addition to the comprehensive under- 
graduate summer program, graduate 
majors in biology and chemistry have been 
added to those already being offered in 
school administration, curriculum and in- 
struction, geography, English, and history. 

Workshops for Elementary Teachers 
—A workshop for elementary teachers will 
allow participants to work in the areas of 
language arts, social studies, science, math- 
ematics, and music. Another workshop will 
provide an opportunity to build develop- 
mental reading programs, diagnose causes 
of reading difficulties, and apply remedial 
measures. Advanced graduate students may 
carry on research in reading or participate 
in critical evaluation. 

Conservation Workshop—A workshop 
on Conservation will be provided for the 
students who are interested in resource 
problems in Tennessee, and who want to 
study remedial measures which may be 
applied in local communities. Graduate 
and undergraduate credit will be granted. 
Credits will apply toward the geography 
requirements for teachers seeking elemen- 
tary certificates. Send registration requests 
to Dr. C. C. Humphreys, Director of the 
Graduate School. 

Special Education—Courses concerned 
with the exceptional child, the mentally 
retarded, the hospitalized and homebound, 
and introduction to social case work may 
be taken for graduate or undergraduate 
credit. 

Scholarships are available from the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education for 
persons teaching or planning to teach in 
the areas of special education next year. 
For information write Mr. Vernon John- 
son, Director of the Department of Special 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Nashville. For information concerning 
courses, write Dr. Irl B. Krause, Jr. 

Driver Education—Memphis State 
University will be one of seven institutions 
in the nation to offer driver training pro- 
grams during the 1959 summer session. 
A maximum of twenty students will be 
accepted for grants-in-aid of $50. Dates 
of the course are June 29 to July 10. 
Registration may be made in advance by 
writing to Mr. J. R. Coltharp, or Mr. R. 
L. Ogle. College credit will be allowed. 
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CONTROL 
and 


PREVENT D U S T 


. . « Protect Health... 
and Cut Maintenance Costs 
. . . With Guardian's 


Sun Ray Floor 


Maintainer 
—a clear, stainless compound for 
treating wood and concrete floors 
and dust mops. 


You'll also like SUN RAY because it: 
cleans, polishes, and protects waxed floors 
... drives oil and grease from oil-impreg- 
nated floors and restores their natural 
color .. . cleans gymnasium floors, remov- 
ing rubber marks, dirt, and stain . . . pre- 
vents the destructive abrasive effect of 
dust on floors . . . reduces health-en- 
dangering atmospheric dust .. . yet costs 
amazingly little . . . . Write for details. 


SAVE with the QUALITY LINE of 
Floor Finishes @ Sanitary Products 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 











COMPLETE 


LINE OF CRAFTS 


=~ 





e MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


e METAL 
STAMPING 


© BASKETRY 


© METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


© COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 


CRAFT MOVIES AND 


BI-MONTHLY Witla MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM-1 
242 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, 3, Georgia 
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People—{vents— Ideas 


CONFERENCE— 
Several special features are being planned 
for the annual leadership conference at 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 


Mrs. Fayna C. Kennedy, teacher-prin- 
cipal of Sewanee Elementary School was 
one of ten teachers listed in the “Honor 
Roll of Teachers for 1959” published by 
McCall’s magazine in April. The citation 
read: “While managing a community school 
she engages the help of university profes- 
sors in pilot studies designed to enrich 
primary schools throughout her state. For 
her far-reaching ideas she was made Ten- 
nessee’s 1959 Teacher of the Year.” 

Dr. Leon Lebovitz was chosen Young 
Man of the Year in Oak Ridge. Bill Lewis 
was a distinguished service award candidate. 

Members of the Bristol Education As- 
sociation, celebrating the dedication of 
the National Education Association Head- 
quarters Building, presented the program, 
“A Profession Builds to Serve.” Services 
of the National Education Association were 
reviewed by the local association president, 
Miss Billie Baxter. 
dars and copies of the creed, “Faith of 
were distributed to 


Commemorative caien- 
American Teachers,” 
school personnel. 

Ed B. Hudgens rejoined the 
department March 1, as supervisor of 
technical training. He was on the voca- 
tional staff during the war-training period. 

Sam Harris Ingram, former teacher 
and principal in the McNairy County 
school system, was appointed instruction 
supervisor for the Clarksville area, succeed- 
ing Vernon L. Johnson, who recently was 
appointed as director of special education. 

The Tennessee Association for Child- 
hood Education will meet June 19-20, at 
Peabody College. 


State 


“Praise and Appraise Your Schools” is 
theme of American Education Week, 
November 8-14. Daily topics are: “The 
Child: What Does Education Mean To 
Him?” “The Parents: How Can They 
Work for Better Schools?” “The Teacher: 
What is a Teacher?” “The People Next 
Door: What Are They?” “The School 
Board Member: What Are His Responsi- 
bilities?” “The Adult Citizens: How Can 
the Schools Serve Them?” “The Voter: 
How Does He Make His Decisions 
Education?” 

Numerous materials to help you pro- 
mote AEW may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association. Address 
orders and inquiries to: American Educa- 
tion Work, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


the 


on 


Teacher Orientation Clinics to be held 
next fall should be planned now. Write 
the TEA office, 321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, for information and personnel. 


TEA LEADERSHIP 


boro, May 30-June 1. 

The opening session is to be devoted to 
school finance—local, state, and national— 
with a panel composed of persons familiar 
with government at each of these levels. 
This discussion should elucidate the finan- 
cial outlook for education from the local 
level. 


to the national 


Some school systems have been success- 
ful in securing local salary supplements. 
A session is planned for exchanging ideas, 
techniques and _ procedures they have 
found helpful. 

Any democratic organization with a de- 
its members effectively is 
The 


concluding part of the program will be 


sire to serve 


constantly seeking ways to improve. 


devoted to strengthening the TEA. This 
session will be an opportunity for mem- 
ideas for 


bers to constructive 


the good of the organization. The program 


present 


will also include emphasis on NEA activi- 


ties, communication, and __ professional 
standards. 

Participants will be county and city 
superintendents, supervisors, attendance 


teachers, local association presidents and 
public relations chairmen. Registration 
will be from 8:30 until 11:00 Saturday 


morning May 30, and the conference will 


close at noon Monday, June 1. 


STUDENT AID-—Special consideration for 


loans provided by the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is to be given 
promising students who plan to teach in 


A maxi- 
be borrowed 


elementary or secondary schools. 
$1000 a 


for completion of bachelor’s and master’s 


mum of year may 


degrees. Beginning one year after gradua- 
tion, ten years are allowed for repayment. 
Those who teach in a public elementary 
or secondary school may have ten per cent 
of the principle plus interest (3%) can- 
celled for each year of teaching up to five 
years, a total cancellation of 50 per cent. 
A student should make application to the 
financial aid officer of the college he plans 
to enter. 

Teachers may also find useful a “Guide 
to sources of Information on Scholarships.” 
(Single copies free from the NEA Research 
Division, 1201] N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Sixteenth Street, 
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FOR A TOUR OF NASHVILLE 
AND WONDERFUL FUN AT FAIR PARK! 


Here is a perfect plan for an educational field trip . . . plus fun-packed hours at Fair 
Park . . . Nashville's only Amusement Park, with many new rides and amusements this year! 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 


See the State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle Meade Mansion, Fort 
Nashboro, The Children's Museum, and other points of historical interest! 


RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK .. . AT REDUCED RATES! 


Students get a special Tour Rate—I /3 off regular prices—on all rides, including the nev; 
Roller Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl and Dodgem! 

There are plenty of FREE picnic tables available at Fair Park, if you plan to bring your 
lunch. Or, if you prefer, you can get Hot Dogs, Hamburgers, Sandwiches, and Cold Drinks 
at Fair Park's fine Concession Stand! 


TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


Both you and your students will thoroughly enjoy a tour of Historic Nashville . . . and 
relaxation and fun at Fair Park! 

Fill in this coupon . . . send to FAIR PARK, c/o Culbertson Advertising, 1013 Sudekum 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee ... today! You will be furnished with complete tour infor- 
mation including visiting hours and rates . . . immediately, by return mail. 

SCHOOL TOWN 
TEACHER'S NAME 
DATE OF TOUR (AFTER APRIL 25, 1959) 
TIME ARRIVAL, NASHVILLE 
TIME DEPARTURE, NASHVILLE 
POINTS OF INTEREST YOU WISH TO SEE 


























NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN GROUP 
Don't wait! Send in this coupon Now! 2 tickets 


-R r | for FAIR PARK rides will be issued to sponsor - JE t | 
e or group leader for each student in group ; 


upon arrival at FAIR PARK. 
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Guiding Children's Growth through Music 
Teachers L. EILEEN McMILLAN, Boston University 


A practical book which not only demonstrates how to teach music, 


. /] : but suggests materials to use and where to get them. Warm, friendly 
style. 


Teaching the Social Studies: A Guide to Better Citizenship 
ERNEST W. TIEGS, Los Angeles State College, and 
help FAY ADANS, U. of Southern California 
Provides material on concept building, human relations, problem 
7) these solving, developing study skills and map skills. Includes specific teach- 
ing techniques and helpful examples. Well illustrated. Very readable. 

Write for descriptive circulars. 

lwe HEU 
inn and C 

books wn ampnany 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
John T. Burrus, Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 






















Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 


Reserved for you at Rich’s, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 







RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 
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A GOOD PRODUCT SELLS 
[Continued from page 9] 
should be accomplished by the next 

day if possible. 

Immediately following this meet- 
ing, representatives from each 
school met to evaluate the figures 
thought to be fair amounts to re- 
quest as indicated by the teachers 
on the questionnaire and to arrive 
at an average figure which the as- 
sociation might request. The figure 
of $400 was determined to be a fair 
figure, one which would bring the 
beginning salary of a Lenoir City 
teacher up to $3,300 the amount 
which had been originally recom- 
mended in the State Survey of 
Education. 

After school on the same afternoon 
at a called meeting the Lenoir City 
Teachers Association voted to work 
through the proper channels in re- 
questing a $400 increase. A com- 
mittee composed of the _ three 
principals and teacher representa- 
tives from each of the schools was 
elected to represent the Association 
until it should act as a group, and 
to cooperate with the various P-TA 
groups. 

On the _ following morning, 
February 11, the P-TA executive 
committees of each of the three 
schools met with the newly ap- 
pointed association committee and 
the superintendent to _ further 
formulate plans. The superinten- 
dent explained to the group where 
the money came from to pay the 
salaries which the teachers are 
presently receiving and answered 
other questions concerning — the 
school budget. 

The same group which had met 
in the morning presented the 
teachers’ request to the Lenoir City 
Board of Education at a_ special 
meeting that night and met with 
unanimous approval. The Local 
Board merely followed its long 
established policy of securing the 
best education possible for Lenoir 
City’s children. The City Council 
agreed to consider the problem on 
Monday, February 23, twelve days 
later. A tremendous selling job lay 
ahead. 


Community Suppert 


Tue selling job, however, was not 
as difficult as it might sound on 
the surface. The best selling job 
available had been in progress for 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


Name Address 








City School _. 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 




















¥r. aeerh Trade Name 

Model Body type ——.- .— Cyl. 
Deluxe, Standard, ete. 

Motor # ve: Setial Fae 








Are you making payments on your car? 





Present insurance expires 





CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 


LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 
First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
includes fee is: 
$10/20/5,000.00 $ $ 
$20/40/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 
MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 ¥ 
$1000 
$2000 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. 
COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.00 deductible 
80% collision 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 






































TOTAL: $ $ 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 

Age Married Member of TEA Are there any drivers in 
household over 65? Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? Had arrests? 
License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? _____Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? What per 
cent of yearly mileage? Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____Previous address his 

Do you own any other cars? . Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? 












































C. Arden Chapel 
456 Baird Street 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


Matthew T. Orth 
613 West Main 
Greeneville. Tennessee 
Phone 3530 


W. O. Evers, State Manager Jonn E. Stewart 
321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 





Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 






























1959 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Recognized as the best Senior Encyclopedia 
School price 204.00 postpaid, 184.00 postpaid 2 or more sets 


1959 BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Designed especially for Elementary Grades 
School price 93.90 postpaid, 84.70 postpaid 2 or more sets 
Eligible for purchase under Title III of National Defense Act. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Tenn. Representative 
Educ. Dept. Don Emerson 

425 North Michigan Ave. Box 457 

Chicago 11, Illinois Murfreesboro, Tennessee 



























25-DAY TOUR OF THE 24-DAY TOUR OF 
NORTHWEST AND CANADIAN CENTRAL WEST AND NATIONAL 
ROCKIES PARKS 

Black Hills, Bad Lands, Columbia River Denver, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Yellow- 
Gorge, Mount Rainier, Seattle, Coulee stone, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Dam, Glacier Nat'l Park, Banff Nat'l Yosemite, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, 
Park, Lake Louise, Calgary, Regina, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak 
Winnipeg 


16-DAY TOUR TO 
GREAT LAKES AND NIAGARA FALLS 


18-DAY TOUR TO Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Mil- 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA waukee, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, Juarez, North Bay, Callander (Dr. DaFoe Hos- 
Hollywood, Santa Catalina Island, San pital, Home of Dionne Quintuplets), 
Francisco, Grand Canyon, Petrified Toronto, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Toledo, 
Forest, Painted Desert Cincinnati, Lexington. 





SUMMER TOURS BY CHARTER BUS 


23-DAY TOUR OF 
EASTERN CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA 
AND GASPE PENINSULA, NEW 
ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON 


Detroit, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Quebec City, Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton 
Island, Halifax, St. Johns, Calais, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 


ROGER Q. WILLIAMS TOURS 


P. O. Box 9112 Knoxville, Tennessee 


















BY MABEL L. JONES 

Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 
vidual study and class discussion. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — OKLAHOMA CITY 








PHONICS 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD—a modern ap- 
proach to phonetic instruction embracing 
auditory, visual and kinesthetic training—de- 
signed for the primary classroom and remedial 
programs—streamlined, scientific, thoroughly 
tested, proven. For complete details write 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. J Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 














TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
4626 N. Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(owned by experienced teachers) 

Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 

Based upon our experience and training we 
are qualified to render you a quality service. 
Every application receives our full personal 
attention. Kindergarten thru college. Foreign 

and domestic. Write us. No obligation. 




















BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us — yourself. Our 
year. Member of N.A.T.A 
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years. Quite often a good product 
sells itself. For years the people of 
Lenoir City were aware of the won- 
derful work their school system was 
doing. They were aware of the 
ever-increasing responsibility of the 
classroom teachers as they continued 
to do a first-rate job, regardless of 
salary. Now they were ready to do 
something about it. 


The regular meetings of the two 
elementary school P-TA’s were held 
as scheduled during February. (The 
High School P-TA had held its 
regular meeting before the activity 
was completely under way.) At 
both meetings the superintendent 
spoke concerning the work schools 
were doing for the children of Le- 
noir City. His part on the program 
was one which had been scheduled 
since the beginning of the school 
year. His presentations involved 
tedious research which answered 
many questions concerning quality 
of education (as shown by test re- 
sults), teachers’ salaries in com- 
parison with salaries of teachers 
elsewhere and with people of com- 
parable training in business and 
industry, and the cost of education 
in Lenoir City, even down to the 
amount of local funds spent hourly 
for the education of each child. 


Behind the scenes the homeroom 
mothers with the help of the teach- 
ers, were contacting each parent, 
explaining the situation, and urg- 
ing their attendance at the Council 
meeting. Every parent was con- 
tacted. One mother claimed to 
have received seven cards and many 
telephone calls urging her to attend 
the meeting. The salary increase 
seemed to be the topic of every 
conversation. The topic was dis- 
cussed wherever groups of any kind 
met. Church bulletins carried 
pastors’ comments favoring the $400 
increase. 


The local newspaper, the Lenoir 
City News, supported the program 
editorially. In an excellent editorial 
devoted entirely to the teacher 
salary conditions, the editor-pub- 
lisher of the News concluded his 
article with the following: 


Lenoir City has an excellent school 
system, in fact, one of the best in 
the state; however, if something 
isn’t done soon to improve the 
teacher’s position, the school will 
certainly “go into a slow deteriora- 
tion. It is highly possible, and the 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 





YOU ASA 
a BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child TEACHER 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 


the asking. This year "s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
race: school situa- 
ritten by Dr. 
S. get — = 
— ool psycholo- 
the boaklets are 
Published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators UVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 
When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 


SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 
... featuring flexible plans tailored fo your own needs 
DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 
Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 





emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
' many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
“Trave since 1910. 


Educa Mutual Life----- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Par 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about ( ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 





Name: 





_Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 


providing life protection plus living cash values for 


1 








Address: 





GENTRY HALE 


700 Vosswood Drive 





City: 
State: 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Beautiful new series of colorful SPANISH books for the elementary grades. 
Already in use by a number of Tennessee schools. 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS—(NINOS 
DE LAS AMERICAS) 





Book 2 Book 3 


Lower Elementary Grades 


Book | 


This series provides: 

@ an early beginning in the learning and appreciation of a second language; 

@ the aural-oral, or conversational approach, leading naturally into reading; 

@ careful control in the introduction and repetition of vocabulary; 

@ fascinating stories that depict the living habits, customs and culture of our Latin- 
American neighbors; 

@ provocative full-color illustrations that vitalize both vocabulary and stories; 

@ continuous training into Junior High School through upper books of series; 

@ long playing records with authentic Spanish pronunciation that gives confidence to 
teachers and a guide to students;* 

@ teachers manuals available for the entire series. 














Book 6 


Book 5 
Upper Elementary Grades 


Book 4 


*Records may be purchased with funds under Title III, National Defense Education Act. 


Books Available at Tennessee Book Co., Nashville 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
TEACHERS, if you want a position and are worthily qualified, we can place 
you advantageously. Placements are now being made in the better 
schools for 1959-1960. 
No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSI- 
TION. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 


N.A.T.A. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








Over 50 years of specialized placement in public 
and private schools throughout the country. Member of N.A.T.A. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Edward M. Carter, Manager 504 Goodwyn Institute Building 





Telephone JAckson 5-3080 Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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action may not be too far in the 
future, when the teachers take the 
the horns, trip lightly off 
the job and into another field of 
endeavor. It could happen, it might 
surprised if 


bull by 


happen, and don’t be 

it does. 

The night of February 3 was 
certainly not an ideal night for 
a meeting such as the special city 
council meeting. The weather was 
poor and the local district basket- 
ball tournament was under way in 
“basketball crazy” Lenoir City. The 
Lenoir City News front page story 
summed up the actions of that par- 
ticular meeting as follows: 

This meeting attended by a crowd 

of some 300 interested citizens, will 

probably go down as one of the 
in the city’s history 
the ancient 


most dramatic 


and certainly bears out 


adage that “There is power and 
strength in numbers.” The _ net 
result of this meeting—a solemn 


promise and guarantee from the Le- 


noir City aldermen by a slim al- 
conclusive margin of 4 to 


local 


though 
3, that the teachers in the 
schools will receive a $400 per year 
increase in wages effective as of next 
September I. 

As one parent stated, “This was 
of confidence for 


certainly a vote 


our schools.” 


| Audio-Visual Aids _! 


MARVIN PRATI 





Director, Audio-Visual Aids 


Nashville City Schools 


Food Getting Among Animals, a 13- 
minute film that will fascinate all ages, 
is a science film designed for junior and 
senior high school. This is truly a unique 
film and the photography is excellent. The 
need for food by animals is universal but 
endless varieties of physical differences are 
needed and provided for obtaining it. The 
food getting habits of such animals as the 
anteater, rattlesnake, goose-neck barnacle, 
archer fish, and the chameleon are shown. 
The peculiar habits of these creatures so 
vividly shown by outstanding photography 
makes this film very interesting, and you 
will immediately demand a second show- 
ing. (Moody Institute of Science) 

Fish Out Of Water 
science film designed for use at the ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, and 
Through the use of various 


is an 11-minute 


college levels. 
photographic techniques this film is made 
to stand out as a most unusual production 
as well as a very interesting and informa- 
tive film. Close-up photography shows the 
the sand. This film 


grunion nesting in 
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shows the complete embryonic develop- 
ment from the fertile egg to the hatching 
fish. Eggs are removed from the sand and 
hatched in the laboratory where we are 


permitted to observe. Concepts of con- 
servation, reproduction, and the laws of 
nature are vividly protrayed. This film is 
available in black and white or color. 
(Moody Institute of Science) 

How To Make Papier-Mache Animals 
is a 12-minute film produced in color or 
B & W for use with all age and grade 
levels in the subject areas of art, social 
studies, and recreation. The vocabulary 
is simple and the steps shown are clear 
and easy to understand. Emphasis is placed 
upon creative expression and_ utilization 
of available materials. Steps for making 
various animals from newspapers and 
strings are shown, followed by painting, 
decorating, and shellacking. Then _ uses 
for the animals as in displays, mobiles, and 
table decorations are reviewed. A_ very 
good film for use in teachers’ in-service 
training programs. (Bailey Films, Inc.) 

Trees: How We Identify Them is an 
ll-minute B & W or color science and 
social studies film for intermediate and 
junior high schoo] students. The purpose 
of the film is to illustrate the various ways 
of identifying trees and to motivate stu- 
dents to make a more intensive study of 
trees. Key ways of identifying trees; such 
as, tree shape, leaves, bark, and fruits or 
nuts are shown through excellent photog- 
raphy. (Coronet) 

Butterfly Mystery is a 10-minute B & W 
or color science film for elementary chil- 
dren. Through the use of excellent time 
lapse photography the four main stages of 
growth of the swallow-tail butterfly are 
shown. This is an interesting film reveal- 
ing the very complex pattern of repro- 
duction in the life cycle of the butterfly. 
(Moody Institute of Science) 

Basic Primary Science is the title of a 
set of six new color science filmstrips for 
grades 1 and 2. The titles of the film- 
strips in this set are: Finding Out How 
Plants Grow, Finding Out How Animal 
Babies Grow, Finding Out How You Grow, 
Finding Out About Things Around You, 
Finding Out About Land and Water, 
Finding Out About the Sky. (Society for 
Visual Education). 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 





Atten. MR. QUENTIN Aas AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 














Here’s timely reference. and you may care 
to clip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 


A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and 
boys might be by little chalk- 
talk (in color) — tracing outlines 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 

Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 


THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


ed, | ‘ae 700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 
: for an English flag. 
White, oee-fames f wphed 
' cross of St. George an 
Cross of St.George of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
became a flag 
of Gt. Britain 
(Meteor). 


Union Flag 
(Jack) 






















HORI! 
et =ZONS 





THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 

1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 


Meteor Fiag— 
Red Ensign 





stripes. Same year, out- 
moded by Declaration 
of Independence. 


eang 
a 
1777—Junel4.U.S. flag: 














13 oerees alternating 
red, white; 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 

1794—-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 States, 
stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 


Rhode Island Flag 


Flag of United 
‘olonies 


Above based on “The Flag of our United States” published by Rand McNally (out of print). 





Wrigley’s 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 









Gum give you a nice 


little ‘pick up.” Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
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Free toWRITERS 


& 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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SCHOOL’S OUT! SUMMER CLEAN-UP TIME! 
SPAL scrub soap for all floors 
NEO SHINE and WEATHERALL WAX 
SEAL-O-SAN for hall and classroom floors 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 
NASHVILLE 


Everett Drive 


AM 9-3928 














ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


Q 
Hicko 
oy 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 


Where East and West Will Meet 
The WCOTP Assembly in Washington, D. C., July 31-August 7 


ENNESSEE’S delegate to the World 

Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession was enthusiastic 
about this international meeting in Rome 
last summer. Miss Elinor Ewing, fifth- 
grade teacher at Eakin Elementary School 
in Nashville, was one of the forty dele- 
gates from the United States to this 
conference. 

“The manner in which three hundred 
delegates from fifty-five countries of the 
world could meet and discuss varying edu- 
cational needs without prejudice or po- 
litical bias was deeply impressive,” she 
said. “The very meeting place itself at 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
building in Rome was conducive to dignity 


Eastern and Western Cultural Values.’ 
TEA members should not miss the oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting in Washing- 
ton and entertaining a _ fast 
growing international organization.” 
aims at gathering 
into one powerful organization, profes- 
sional teachers from all stages of educa- 
tion, with a view to enabling them to exert 
an influence corresponding to the im- 
portance of their social function. It holds 
annual conferences at which teachers 
gather from all over the world to discuss 
a theme of professional interest. Official 
languages of the 1959 Conference will be 
English and French. 

The Conference will be held at the new 


assist in 


The Confederation 


AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 


The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


and sincerity of purpose. The modern National Education Association building 
building surrounded by ancient ruins is an and _ the Mayflower Hotel. All 
delegates will be housed in the Mayflower 
Hotel. WCOTP (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) will provide 
hotel reservation forms. 

WCOTP, one of the largest and most 
international confederations in the 
world, is composed of 152 national and as- 


near-by 
inspiration.” 

“At the general meetings there was no 
language barrier for there were numerous 
interpreters, but at other times I realized 
the terrible language barrier and came 
home with a firm conviction to do what 
I can to encourage the teaching of foreign 
languages to children at an early age. 





active 


sociate member organizations, representing 


“The meeting in Washington, D. C., some 3,500,000 teachers in 51 countries. 
ON WOMBLE July 31-August 7, should be especially in- The Confederation enjoys consultative 
Vice President and Manager teresting and significant for classroom status with the Economic and_ Social 


Council of the United Nations and with 
UNESCO. It is a member of the Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations Committee on 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 


teachers. The general 
theme of the meet- 
ing is “Teaching Mu- 
tual Appreciation of 























PENNIES INVESTED NOW 
RETURN DOLLARS QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU BUY 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 








PREBOUND BOOKS 





1| 

a 
Your investment licy in books is as 
important as that of the banker who has 
the responsibility of conserving his cus- 
tomers’ funds. Therefore, when buying 
ks, the same realistic approach to \ 

economy and long term return must 
used. This is the basic foundation on 
SAT" which the **Bound-to-Stay- 
| Bound”’ Prebound Books has been built. 


| Librarians who buy these books do so 
because they want greater circulation and 
they preserve their collections and save 


—s, 


success of 


lower cost per circulation. In this way, 
acquisition time and money. 

How this is accomplished is well told 
in our literature and catalogs available 
to you on receipt of your name and 
address. We urge you to write today. 
Aboui 20,000 popular juvenile titles of | 

| 










**Bound-to-Stay-Bound"’ Prebound Books 
are available — most in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


Mrs. Z. Iziz, a delegate from Pakistan, 
and Miss Ewing, outside the Pope’s sum- 
mer palace, where WCOTP delegates 
were invited by the Catholic Teachers 


pO SE SET O—E>—=_=_— == Ee Organization to see Pope Pius XI. 


Gre. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ 
LE, MLLINOIS 
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COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 























When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 
in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 








they 
work 
So 


well 


together ! 




















AIRPLANE TABLE AVAILABLE 
WITH TOPS 21” x 42”, 
21” x 48”, 24” x 48” 


NUMBER 44 CLUSTER CHAIR. 


























ONE — 12 DESK 


TOP SIZE 18” x 30” 


With this combination by 
American Desk, teacher 
can coordinate two groups 
at once... without added 
confusion. Separately or 
in combination, the sturdy 
One-12 and Airplane Desks 
are the most versatile 
units in America. Used 
together the class can be 
divided into private study 
and work-groups... 
bringing organization to 
even the most crowded 
classrooms. 

For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, ask Your State 
AD Representative. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
TEMPLE, TEXAS 








